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[Ruins of the Keep.—From an original Sketch.] 


Tue progress of the Reformation in France was attended 
by circumstances of violence and bloodshed, which hap- 
pily it was free from in our own country. Here the 
Reformation advanced chiefly under the protection of 
the government, whilst in France, on the contrary, 
the government opposed it with such virulence that 
arms were resorted to on both sides; and though various 
attempts were made in the way of compromise between 
Charles IX. and his Protestant subjects, the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew at once showed to the latter the futility 
of placing any reliance upon treaties formed with their 
cruel and perfidious monarch, and the utter hopelessness of 
any trust that did not centre in themselves. The Catholic 
leaders also, who had aided and advised the king to that 
atrocious act, having thus thrown off the mask, prepared 
to complete, if possible, the work they had begun, by the 
utter extirpation of the Huguenots (as the French Pro- 
testants were called); a determination to which they 
appear to have been prompted quite as much by their 





ainbition as by their religious feelings, The principal of 
Vou, VIII, ; , 


these leaders was Henry, duke of Guise, surnamed Le 
Balafré, from a scar he had received, in battle. 

On the death of Charles IX., in 1559, his successor 
Henry III. endeavoured to mitigate the ferocity of the 
dominant religious party, but the League was now formed, 
with the Duke of Guise at its head, who reduced the mo- 
narch to the mere helpless instrument of his and his party’s 
purposes. The war of the League first broke out in 1585. 
The League itself first began in an association of princes, 
prelates, and gentlemen of Picardy, who met at Peronne 
to avoid obeying the edict of sixty-three articles given by 
Henry, in 156, in favour of the Protestants. A manifesto 
was drawn up, which served as a model to all the other 
provinces and states which joined. At first the declared 
object was the maintenance of the Catholic religion alone 
in the kingdom; but at length debates concerning the 
succession to the throne were introduced, in which the 
Pope and the king of Spain took part. There is even 
reason to suppose that the deposition of Henry was medi+ 


tated, As it increased in numbers and ri hows 
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ever, it concentrated its energies to the sole object of 
preventing Henry, king of Navarre, the acknowledged 
leader of the Protestants, and a descendant of Louis IX., 
from inheriting the French throne on the death of the 
reigning monarch. The League-men have been described 
as of three kinds:—-1, The zealous Leaguers, who aimed 
at the utter destruction not only of the Huguenots, but 
also of the ministry. 2, The Spanish Leaguers, who had 
principally in view the transference of the crown of 
France to the king of Spain or the Infanta his daughter. 
3, The moderate Leaguers, who aimed only at the extir- 
pation of Calvinism, without any alteration of the govern- 
ment. Seeing his danger, king Henry caused the Duke 
of Guise to be assassinated; an act which drew upon 
him, not unnaturally, the hatred of an immense number 
of his Catholic subjects. He was in consequence com- 
pelled tu solicit the military aid of Henry of Navarre, 
which he received. 

In 1589 the king was assassinated, and Henry of 
Navarre assumed the title of Henry LV., king of France, 
in accordance with the expressed wishes of the deceased 
monarch, but opposed by full one half of the nation, with 
the Duke of Mayenne, nominated licutenant-general of the 
forces by the parliament of Paris, at its head. In the 
course of the campaign which immediately ensued, Henry 
was reduced to such extremity that he 1s said to have 
observed, some little time before the battle of Arques, “ he 
was a king without a kingdom; a husband without a 
wife ; and a warrior without money.” 

In the following description of the battle we have fol- 
lowed the account given by Henry’s eminent minister 
Sully, who was-present, and bore no inconsiderable share 
in the contest. 

Towards the close of the year the king came with a 
small party and posted himself befure the castle of 
Arques, resolved to resist the progress of the army of the 
Leaguers to the last extremity. On examining the 
ground, Henry found at the end of the causeway of 
Arques a long winding hill covered with coppice. 
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wood, to endeavour to make some prisoners, which soon 
returned with the Count de Belin. The king went to 
meet him, and embraced him, smiling. The Count, 
whose eyes were in search of the king’s army, expressed 
his surprise at the small number that seemed to be with 
him. ‘ You do not see all,’ said Henry, with consider- 
able animation, “ for you reckon not God and my claim, 
who fight for me.” At this eventful moment, “ I could 
not help,” says Sully, “ admiring the tranquillity that sat 
upon his countenance, on an occasion so much the more 
desperate, as it gave time for reflection. His air was 9 
serene, and his ardour tempered with so much prudence, 
that he appeared to the soldiers to tower above humanity, 
and inspired them all with the intrepidity of their leader.” 
The Duke of Mayenne ordered the upper trenches to be 
attacked by a squadron of his German foot, who pretended 
to refuse fighting because they had only Germans to en- 
counter, and whose motions intimated a desire to sur- 
render. The Germans in Henry’s army were so effee- 
tually misled by this artifice, that they suffered the others 
to advance and gain the trench, when they were undeceived 
by being instantly attacked and driven out. From this 
position the Leaguers then caused Henry’s army consider- 
able annoyance. A squadron of 800 or 900 horse now 
advanced towards the marsh where Sully was posted, who 
could only collect together 150 horse to oppose its pro- 
gress; with which, however, he drove it back into the 
valley. 

Fresh reinforcement on both sides caused success to 





alternate from one to the other in this part of the field, till 
Sully was ultimately overpowered by numbers and driven 
back to the chapel, where other troops were posted, and 
where a sanguinary engagement took place. The Duke 
now commanded all the rest of his German foot to a‘tack 
the chapel, which was then yielded, as were also the hol- 
lows in the road, and at last the road itself. The Swiss 
battalion now interposed, and withstood the pursuers’ 
shock with such valour and fortitude, as to enable the 
retreating troops to rally and join again in the battle, 
The Duke then ordered 500 horse to march along the 





Beneath was a space of arable land, through which ran 
the great road to Arques, having thick hedges on each 
side. Lower down, upon the left hand, there was a great 
piece of marsh or boggy ground. 

A village called Martinglise bounded the hill about 
half a league from the causeway. In and around that 
village was the whole army of the Duke of Mayenne en- 
camped. The king saw, that by attempting to resist an 
army of above 50,000 mea with less than 4000, his con- 
duct would be charged with rashness; but besides that it 
would be very difficult to find a place more favourable for 
his few troops, and that there was danger in going back, 
he thought that the present weak condition of his party 
demanded some bold stroke. He determined therefore to 
fight; and accordingly neglected no precaution that 
might compensate in some degree for the smallness of his 
forces. He ordered deep trenches to be cut along the 
causeway, and above as well as beneath the great road. 
He posted 1200 Swiss on the sides of the road and 600 
German foot to defend the upper trenches, and placed 
1009 or 1200 others in a chapel he found between the 
upper and lower trenches. These were all the infantry 
he had. His cavalry, amounting in all to but 600, 
he divided into two equal parties, and with one posted 
himself between the wood and the road, whilst the other 
he separated into platoons, and sent them down into the 
space between the road and the marsh. He slept not 
the whole night, for, fearing the enemy would attempt to 
make himself master of the causeway during the dark- 
ness, he kept guard there himself. In the morning he 
took some refreshments in the ditch, and invited his prin- 
cipal officers to breakfast with him. The meal was 
scarcely over, when he was informed by his guards that 
the army of the League was marching towards him in 


side of the marsh, and take Henry’s army in the 2ear, 
which must then haye been overwhelmed, but the advanc- 
ing horse, approaching too near to the marsh, became en- 
tangled in the mire, and were with great difliculty disen- 
gaged. The battle continued for some time in this state, 
until at length the king’s small but heroic band became 
worn out with fatigue. On his side the same troops con- 
tinued to sustain. the action, whilst on the Duke’s fresh 
supplies were every moment pouring in. Still every man 
of Henry’s army “ gave proofs of a valour scarcely credi- 
ble.” A thick fog had hitherto partially concealed the 
armies from each other ; this suddenly clearing off, showed 
the entire army of the Duke bearing down upon Henry’s, 
which, it would seem, must now have been overwhelmed, 
but for the very circumstances which exhibited and 
apparently enhanced the danger. The fog had hitherto 
rendered the cannon of the castle useless, but no sooner 
was the army of the Leaguers distinctly visible to the 
garrison, than the pieces, only four in number, were dis- 
charged with such terrible effect as to throw the Leaguers 
into confusion. Four other volleys succeeded with the 
greatest rapidity and with similarly destructive results. 
The Leaguers wavered, and at last, unable to endure the 
fire, retired in disorder to the side of the valley, behind 
which all the immense multitudes disappeared in a few 
moments, astonished, without doubt, at the great loss they 
had sustained, and utterly disheartened by a resistance 
they had so little anticipated. And thus ended the battle 
of Arques, which in a great measure fixed Henry IV., = 
most popular of French monarchs, on his throne. Other 
engagements ensued ; the king received assistance from 
our own Elizabeth ; and in 1593 the League was virtually 
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broken up, after some preliminary negotiations, by the 





order of battle. He now sent a detachment into the 


king’s public profession of the Catholic faith—an act 
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however, which did not deprive his Protestant subjects of | other occupation, and his orders in this line tended still 
a sincere aud valuable friend. | 


ON CASTING BRONZE STATUES. 

Tur making of metal statues was a branch of art known 
in very high antiquity, although we know but little of 
the modes in which the process was conducted. It is 
supposed that the earliest brass statues were made of | 
hammered metal, and not cast ina mould. Pausanias | 
describes a statue of Jupiter, by Learchus, which was | 
made of hammered pieces of brass, fastened together by | 
means of pins or keys. Auother process is supposed to 
have been, to hammer pieces of metal together until they 
formed a solid mass, and then hewing a statue out of the 
mass. Two statues of solid gold, one of Bacchus and the 
other of Diana, are spoken of by the same writer, and 
it is supposed that these were formed in a similar man- 
ner. A third mode adopted appears to have been, to 
carve a model or skeleton in wood, somewhat smaller 
than the required statue, and to hammer plates of metal 
on it, so as to give it the appearance of a metal statue, 
without using such a quantity of costly material. 

It is not known who was the first sculptor that cast a 





metal statue; it is sufficient however to state that it was 

amoug the Greeks that the custom appears to have taken 

its rise. Delphos, Athens, and Rhodes, are each said to 

have possessed three thousand brazen statues; and Rhodes | 
has had a celebrity attached to it on account of the enor- 

mous statue constructed there, called the Colossus of 

Rhodes. It was a brazen statue, made by Chares, dis- 

ciple of Lysippus, about three hundred years before 

Christ. Its height is said to have been a hundred and 

five feet: there were but few people who could encom- 

pass its thumb, which was a fathom in circumference, 

and each finger was as large as an ordinary statue. It 

was placed across the entrance of the harbour, in such a 

position that ships passed between the legs. The statue 

was however thrown down by an earthquake, after it had 

been erected seventy years; and as no attempts were 

made to restore it, it lay on the ground for nearly nine | 
hundred years,—when the caliph of the Saracens, who 

had recently conquered Rhodes, sold the fragments of the 

prostrate colossus to a Jew merchant, who loaded nine 

hundred camels with the metal. It has been calculated | 
that the colossus originally weighed as much, probably, 
as 720,000 pounds. 

There is a very interesting account of the state of the 
art of casting in bronze in the sixteenth century, given in 
the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. This celebrated | 
man was skilled in almost every branch of the fine arts, | 
and among others he practised that of casting statues. | 
He undertook to cast a group of Perseus and Medusa, | 
and gives a graphic account of the difficulties which he 
had to overcome, from the nature of the attempt itself, 
from the want of capital, and from the jealousy of rival 
sculptors who were living in Florence at that time. Cosmo 
de’ Medici had given him a house to reside in, where he 
built himself a workshop. “ Whilst I was getting my 
shop erected,” says he, “in order to begin the statue of 
Perseus, I worked in a room on the ground-floor, in 
which I made a model of that statue in- plaster, of the | 
intended size of the work, intending to conform to that | 
model. When I found that this method was likely to 
prove somewhat tedious, I had recourse to another ex- 
pedient ; for by this time I had a shop erected of bricks, 
piled upon one another in so miscrable a mauner, that 
the very remembrance of it makes me uneasy. I began 
the arrangement of the bones, or rather the figure of the 
Medusa, and made the skeleton of iron ; and afterwards 
made the figure of earth.” His cotemporaries now em- 











barrassed him, by preventing him from getting workmen 


to assist him ; and by causing injurious reports to reach | 
the ear of the grand-duke who had employed him in the | 


undertaking. Cellini was a goldsmith, in addition to his | ened by bars of iron, 
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more to retard his progress with his Perseus, which ap- 


| pears to have been a “labour of love” to him. 


But in the midst of his difficulties he proceeded with 
his work, erected furnaces, and cast the figure of Medusa 
in bronze. This drew down the admiration of the grand- 
duke, and of every one else, except Bandinello, a rival 
sculptor, who declared that Cellini would never be able 
to cast the Perseus, the larger figure of the group :—the 
duke even said, “‘ Benvenuto, this statue cannot be cast in 
bronze ; it is not in the power of your art to compass it.” 
All this spurred on the honest pride of Cellini, and he 
directed the utmost energies of his mind to the subject. 
He purchased several loads of pine-wood for fuel for his 
furnace. He covered his clay Perseus with wax,—coated 
this again with earth,—melted out the wax (for a purpose 
which we shall hereafter describe),—and suspended the 
figure in a pit, ready for the melted metal to be poured 
in. He placed his bronze in a furnace, and kept up a 
fierce fire under it: meanwhile his shop took fire in one 
place, while a heavy shower of rain cooled his furnace in 
another. But he mastered these difficulties, and superin- 
tended all the necessary operations with such intense ap- 
plication, that he fell suddenly ill, and was forced to 
retire to bed just as the metal was beginning to melt. He 
then called all his men around him, and entreated them 
to proceed precisely on the plan which he had detailed to 
them, as he feared that he would never again leave his 
bed alive. He remained two hours in a dangerous state, 
when one of the men came in and said that the metal had 
got cold in the furnace. Cellini immediately started up, 
ill as he was, huddled on a few clothes, and hastened out 
to his furnace, where he found all going wrong. He ap- 
pealed bitterly and passionately to his men, and so worked 
upon their feeling, that they resolved again to attempt 
that which they had just before declared to be impracti- 
cable. Cellini himself supplied the fire with more fuel, 


‘while his men got everything ready for the casting; and 


ultimately the melted metal was poured into the mould, 
to the great joy of Cellini: indeed the extraordinary ex- 
citement had the effect of curing him at once of his illness ; 
and after offering up a prayer, and eating a hearty sup- 
per, he went contentedly to bed. On removing the statue 
from the mould the next day, it was found to be com- 
pletely successful, and it won the admiration of Cosmo de’ 
Medici and other patrons of the fine arts then living in 
Italy. We have condensed these details from Roscoe’s 
translation of Cellini’s autobiography. 

We shall not deem it necessary to bring down histori- 
cal details on this subject to a later date; but shall give 
a brief account of the mode of casting a bronze statue, 
as practised at the present day. 

There are four compound metals which possess many 
qualities in common, aud all of which contain copper as 
one ingredient. These are, brass, bell-metal, gun-metal, 
and bronze, or statuary metal. Brass is a compound of 
copper and spelter (which is an ore of -zinc) ; while the 
other three are compounds, in varying proportions, of cop- 
per and tin, with sometimes a small quantity of other 
metals in addition. It is probable that each artist has 
some favourite reccipt for the mode and proportions of 
making his bronze ; we will therefore not say saore on 
this point, than that a bronze statue is generally formed 
of a compound of copper and tin, the copper being in 
the larger proportion. 

The first thing done in forming a bronze statue is to 
make the inner core or mould, the principal use of which 
is to economise metal. The core is a rude representation 
of the intended statue, modelled in clay: it is smaller 
than the statue is intended to be, and worked up with no 
particular care. The substance employed is sometimes 
potters’ clay, and at others a mixture of gypsum and 
brickdust ; and if the statue be large, the core is strength- 
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Y This rough core being thoroughly dried, it is after- 
wards coated all over with a stratum of wax. This wax 
is made in different ways; one receipt is as follows :— 
sixteen parts of white wax, two of Burgundy pitch, and 
one of hogs’ lard; or ten parts of wax, one of turpentine, 
one of shoemakers’ wax, and one of lard, are taken, and 
melted by a slow fire, and afterwards well stirred and 
strained, so as to expel all the air. A coating, at least 
an inch in thickness, of this wax, is laid on the core; and 
now the sculptor’s talents are brought into requisition. 
He has, with fine tools, to model the wax so as to produce 
the exact representation of the desired object ; in fact, 
the wax is to bear a precise resemblance to the metal 
statue hereafter to be cast, both in form and dimensions. 
It is this portion of the work with which the sculptor has 
principally to do; the subsequent processes belong more 
nearly to the metal-founder. 

The wax figure is now to be coated with an outer 
covering called the shell, which is laid on in two or three 
different states. In the first place a smooth cream-like 
liquid is formed, by grinding up clay with old white 
crucibles, and then finely pounding and sifting the ma- 
terials, and mixing them with water. This cream is laid 
on the wax with a pencil or bruh, precisely as if it were 
a species of water-colour. Every indentation and every 
projection are carefully covered with this cream. It is 
then dried, and the same process repeated seyen or eight 
times over. A portion of clay and other ingredients is 
then added to the cream, and a further thickness added 
to the shell; and ultimately a stiff clay is laid on, till 
the shell is very substantial and strong. It is then 
bound round with iron bands, to keep it altogether. 

These processes are either carried on in a deep pit, or 
the cased figure is removed to a pit, in which the casting 
is to take place. A furnace is kindled beneath the 
figure, by which the wax is melted, and flows out from 
between the core and the shell, through small channels 
which are left in the shell for that purpose. The effect 
of this is, that there is a cavity existing throughout be- 
tween the core and the shell; this cavity was previously 
filled with wax, but is now to be filled with metal; anda 
little reflection will show that the metal to be poured in 
must on cooling assume precisely the same form as the 
wax which previously occupied the same space. 

The figure is then thoroughly dried, and prepared for 
the reception of the metal. The furnace in which the 
metal is melted is close to the casting-pit, and gutters lead 
from it to the figure. There are openings left in the 
shell for the purpose of admitting the melted metal to 
flow in, as well as to permit the air to escape from the 
cavity between the shell and the core. The metal, when 
thoroughly melted, is allowed to flow into the mould, 
which it fills in every part by flowing in at the upper 
parts and running from thence to the lower. Sometimes 
it is found difficult to get the metal to flow into the re- 
mote parts of the mould ; it is in such case customary to 
cast the statue in two or more pieces, which are afterwards 
joined together. 

The mould and its contents are allowed to get per- 
fectly cold ; after which the shell is broken away from 
the surface, and the core is broken out from within ; and 
there results a hollow metal statue of the desired form 
and size. The statue, after being cast in this way, always 
requires the aid of the sculptor, who cuts off superfluous 
portions and chisels the different parts so as to produce 
correctness or effect. The statue is afterwards coated 
with colouring composition, to give it a uniform ap- 
pearance. 

As the value of the metal forms a considerable portion 
of the expense of a cast statue, attempts have been made 
to reduce the thickness without in other respects injuring 
the figure. Such a plan was adopted in the casting of 
the statue of the Earl of Hopetoun, in 1834. It was cast, 
by permission, at the government foundry at Woolwich ; 
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and Professor Barlow, who witnessed the process, has 
described it in the ‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana.’ An 
exact model of the statue was made in plaster of Paris, 
and placed in an erect position. It was then covered all 
over by a shell, composed of a number of pieces fitted 
very closely together, so that they could be removed and 
built up in any other situation. This shell was formed of 
a kind of sand, coated on the outside with plaster of 
Paris, with which it united. The work was commenced 
at the lower parts by coating a portion of the model with 
sand, to a thickness of an inch and a half; and to this 
was added an exterior coating of plaster of Paris as much 
as one foot in thickness. When this was completed, another 
portion was coated in a similar way ; and so on until the 
whole model was enveloped in a mass of sand and plaster, 
The size and shape of the portions done at one time were 
so chosen that the whole could be removed off the model 
piecemeal. When the shell or crust was thus completed 
and taken to pieces, it was removed to the casting-pit, 
where it was carefully built up again, and the interior 
hollow filled up with the material which was to form the 
core. It was then taken to pieces a second time, leaving 
the core precisely similar to the original model from 
which the shell was formed. From the surface of the 
core was then scraped off such a quantity of material as 
would give the necessary thickness of metal to every part 
of the statue. The shell was once more put together, 
enveloping the core; and it is obvious, from the effect of 
the scraping, that a thin hollow vacant space existed 
between the core and the crust ; the same as resulted in 
the former method after the wax had been melted out; 
the difference being that the thickness of thé space was 
less in the one case than in the other. The melted metal 
was then poured into the cavity, in the same manner as 
before described. The resulting statue was much thinner 
than those usually made, but at a greater expenditure of 
time and labour. 

The ovens in which the moulds are dried are often very 
large, and exposed, together with the men who attend 
them, to a high degree of heat. It has been stated that 
the oven employed by Sir J. Chantrey for this ; urpose is 
fourteen feet long, tweive high, and twelve broad. When 
it is raised to its highest temperature, with the -doors 
closed, the thermometer stands at 350°, and the iron floor 
is red-hot. Sir D. Brewster has stated that the workmen 
often enter it at a temperature of 340°, walking over the 
iron floor with wooden clogs, which are of course charred 
on the surface. The eminent proprietor, with five or six 
friends, once entered the oven when at a temperature of 
320°. 


Bee-hunting in Australia.—The natives catch one of the 
bees, and attach to it, with some resin or gum, the light 


down of the swan or owl. Thus laden, the bee makes 
for the branch of some lofty tree, and so betrays its home of 
sweets to its keen-eyed pursuers.—Mitchell’s Austrailia. 


Norwegian Salt-work near Tunsberg.—Two windmills 
pump up the sea-water into cisterns, in which it is saturated 
with Liverpool rock-salt. From these cisterns the saturated 
solution jis pumped up into troughs about forty feet above 
the level of the ground, which deliver it among fascines of 
brushwood, through which it trickles into reservoirs below. 


The evaporation of the water, descending, drop by drop, . 


through the brushwood for such a space, concentrates the 
solution, so that fuel is only required for the crystallization 
ofthe salt, and all the boiling away of the superfluous water, 
which is the most expensive part of the process of obtaining 
salt from sea-water, is spared. This plan of evaporation 1s, 
I believe, adopted with advantage in other works on the 
Continent, but nowhere on so large a scale. The screen or 
framework of brushwood through which the salt ley trickles 
is about forty feet high, and extends almost half an English 
mile in length.—La:ng's Tour in Sweden, 
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HAMPDEN HOUSE AND CHURCH, BUCKS. 


Cy 
A ie 


Manor-House of Hampden, and Church where John Hampden lies interred, 
I P 


Hamppen House, the manorial residence of the eminent | 
patriot, is in the parish of Great Hampden, in the hun- | 
| shire. 


dred of Aylesbury, about five miles south of Wendover. 


The manor was originally granted by Edward the Con- | 


fessor to the family, the pedigree of which, still preserved 
in the mansion, exhibits a long unbroken line of lords 
who succeeded each other in genealogical succession 
from the Saxon times down to a comparatively recent 
period, 1754, when, by the death of John Hampden, a 
descendant of the patriot, it was extinguished. The 
Hampdens therefore from time immemoriai have been 
considered as one of the most ancient families of the 
county. During the reign of Elizabeth, Griffith Hamp- 





' 
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den, Esq., who had filled the office of high-sheriff of | 


Buckinghamshire, and represented the county in parlia- 
ment, received the queen at Hampden House, in 1585, 
with a display of the most magnificent hospitality. Prior 
to this the house had been much enlarged, and in some 
parts rebuilt. . A single fact which has been preserved 
in connection with this visit illustrates the extraordinary 
efforts made on the occasion. Mr. Hampden caused an 
extensive avenue to be cut through the woods expressly 
for her majesty’s passage: a part of the opening then 
made is still to be seen on the brow of the Chiltern Hills 
for many miles round, and, in commemoration of the 
circumstance we have mentioned, was designated and is 
still known by the name of the Queen’s Gap. On the 
death of the last male descendant, the manor passed into 
the possession of his cousin, the Rt. Hon, R. Trevor, who 





took the name of Hampden, and from whom it descended 
to the present possessor, the Earl of Buckingham- 


The mansion is situated at some distance from each 
of the two principal roads which pass through the county, 
at the back of a chalky range of the Chiltern Hills which 


| bounds one side of the Vale of Aylesbury. Thesurround- 
| ing scenery is altogether of a very beautiful and pic- 


turesque character, though, from its seclusion, little known. 
From a neighbouring ridge there is a fine prospect ex- 
tending over several counties, and agreeably diversified by 
dells and the natural and luxuriant growth of box, juniper, 
and beech. The woods of Hampden terminate at the 
brow of a lofty hill called “ Green Haly,” on the side of 
which is a very curious and interesting vestige of anti- 
quity. It is a cross cut in the chalk, of immense size, 
and consequently visible from great distances in every 
direction. It is called the ** White-Leaf Cross,” and 
has been supposed by one antiquarian, Mr. Wise, to have 
been designed in commemoration of a victory gained 
here in the tenth century by Edmund, King of the West 
Saxons, over the Danes. Lord Nugent, in his memorial’ 
of Hampden, however, states that it is much more pro- 
bable that the cross was intended to commemorate the 
last battle fought between Hengist and Horsa with the 
Britons. The scene of this engagement is the extensive 
neighbouring plain of Risborough and Saunderton. 
Upon the hill of Green Haly, and on the adjoining Bled- 
low Ridge, the Saxon princes planted their victorious 
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standard to recal their troops from pursuit. Near 
Hampden House, a little to the south of the avenue, is 
the land for which Hampden was assessed 20/. ship- 
money, the payment of which being refused, caused the 
trial to take place so memorable in English history for 
the excitement it caused, and for its connection with the 
great events then impending. 

The walls of the mansion exhibit different styles of4 
architecture, varying from the early Norman and the 
Tudor down to the “ alterations” of a recent date, which 
Lord Nugent seems to think are anything but improve- 
ments. In the interior are some good paintings, princi- 
pally family portraits. There is a whole-length of 
Hampden’s cousin and great fellow-labourer in the early 
business of the Revolution, Oliver Cromwell, standing 
with a truncheon in his right hand, and with his left 
resting on a helmet. His bair is grey. In the middle 
distance is seen a corps of cavalry, and in the background 
a seaport with shipping. There are also two sets of 
copies of some of Raphael’s cartoons ; one set in chalk, 
the other painted. 

The church of Great Hampden is situated immediately 
behind the mansion, and contains various memorials of 
the Hampden family. During the period that Hampden 
spent in the privacy of his residence here, when disgusted 
with the aspect of affairs he withdrew awhile from public 
life before the dissolution of parliament in 1628-9, and 
whilst he was doubtless preparing himself for the more 
arduous cqntest that was yet to be fought, his first wife 
died. She lies im the chancel of the church ; a beautiful 
epitaph on a plain black marble stone records her virtues 
and her aed ae regret, in his own affectionate lan- 
guage. Here, too, his own ashes repose. By his will 
he directed a stone to be laid over his grave, with the 
figures of himself, his wife, and his children engraved 
upon it. But neither Lysous nor Britton, in their accounts 
of Great Hampden, notice the existence of any such me- 
morial. On the monument of the John Hampden we 
have before mentioned as the last male descendant of the 
family is a medallion, with a tree hung with shields, 
bearing the arms of the family and of its various alliances. 
At the foot of the tree is a representation, in basso re- 
lievo, of the battle of Chalgrove Field, fought June 18, 
1643, in which Hampden was mortally wounded. There 
is a tradition preserved in the neighbourhood, that when 
Hampden, for the first time in his life, left the field of 
battle before its termination, he was seen with his head 
bending down over the saddle, and his hands resting on 
his horse’s back, moving in the direction of Pyrton House, 


the residence of his father-in-law Edmund Symeon, Esq. | 


There, says Lord Nugent, he in youth had married the first 
wife of his bosom, and thither now would have gone to 
die. But the situation of the enemy’s cavalry prevented 
this, and he turned and rode across the grounds of Haze- 
ley towards Thame. A brook crossed his way, which, 
summoning all his remaining strength, and setting spurs 


to his horse, he safely leaped. On reachi hame he | Page + gr” 
* yap caching The | stay, and walking abroad to entertain himself with the 


was conducted to the house of one Ezekiel Brown, where 
in a few days he died. Did we know nothing of the life 
of Hampden, we could not but revere and love the memory 
of the man whose dying words breathed forth so pure a 
spirit. We cannot better conclude this paper than with 
these few and simple but most touching and noble sen- 
tences. “O Lord God of Hosts, great is thy mercy, just 
and holy are thy dealings unto we sinful men. Save me, 
© Lord, if it be thy good will, from the jaws of death. 
Pardon my manifold transgressions. O Lord, save my 


bleeding country» have these realms in thy especial 
keeping. Confound and level in the dust those who 
would rob the people of their liberty and lawful preroga- 
tive. Let the king see his error, and turn the hearts of 
his wicked counsellors from the malice and wickedness 
of their designs. 


Lord Jesu, receive my soul!” 
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RICHARD CROMWELL AND HIS WIFE. 


(Coutinued from No. 493.} 


Ricwarp inherited, among the gentler qualities of his 
father, some of his humour and turn for drollery. When 
he was driven from the palace of Whitehall, and was re- 
moving some of his furniture to Hampton Court, he was 
observed to be very careful of two old trunks which stood 
in his wardrobe. A friend inquired the reason: “ Why,”. 
replied Richard, “ they contain no less than the lives and 
fortunes of all the good people of England.” In effect 
the two old trunks were crammed with the congratulatory 
addresses which had been showered upon him on his as- 
sumption of the Protectorate only nine short months 
before ; and the addressers very solemnly pledged them- 
selves to support him and his government with their lives 
and fortunes. Of these two trunksful of broken faith 
and adulation he continued to take great care all the rest 
of his life. 'They were proper to teach him a good lesson 
in living. At the restoration of Charles II. he fled to 
the Continent. According to the prejudiced and super- 
cilious Clarendon, he fled “ more for fear of his debts 
than of the king, who thought it not necessary to inquire 
after a man so long forgotten.” The pressing nature of 
Richard’s debts is probably not overrated; but the 
Royalist historian does not tell how these debts were con- 
tracted, and seems incapable of feeling the high compli- 
ment implied in such a man retiring from sovereign 
power in poverty. Clarendon was never more than a 
lord-chancellor ; but when his turn came, he did not go 
into exile so poor a man as Richard Cromwell. Oliver 
himself died in poverty: whatever he had taken had 
gone for the public service; and the nation in its grati- 
tude ordered hira a splendid funeral at the public expense : 
but when things took a turn, the momentarily restored 
Rump Parliament left Richard to pay the undertakers, 
the deans, and heralds (the pompous funeral cost 28,000/.), 
and to answer for several thousand pounds which he 
had borrowed for victualling and clothing the army, &c. ; 
and though they afterwards voted him a protection from 
his creditors and a pension to live upon, he was not a 
farthing the better for these resolutions, which were made 
null by Monk’s hasty proceedings. The fugitive re- 
mained some time at Paris, “ untaken notice of, and 
indeed unknown, living in a most obscure condition and 
disguise, not owning his name, nor having above oue 
servant to attend him.”* 

On the rumour that a war was likely to break out 
between England and France, he moved southward in 
search of some neutral place where he might live undis- 
turbed. He travelled through Languedoc, and came to 
Pezenas, a pleasant town, belonging to the Prince of 
Conti, who was governor of the whole province. The 
following story may probably deserve to be classed 
among Clarendon’s notorious inventions and imaccuracies, 
but it is dramatic and striking. In the words of the 
historian :—* Jn this place (Pezenas) Richard made some 


view of the situation, and of many things worth the see- 
ing, he met with a person who well knew him, and was 
well known by him, the other having always been of his 
father’s and of his party; so that they were glad enough 


* Clarendon, ‘ Hist.’ This writer, who had uot the magnau-, 
imity to respect a fallen enemy, and who never had any bowels 0 
compassion save for his own party, evidently takes « pleasure 
exaggerating the ill condition of Richard. In 1664, or four years 
after the Restoration, Pepys relates a conversation he had witha 
friend of the Cromwell family. Among others,” says the 
diarist, “ he tells me that Richard is,and hath long been, ™ 
France, and is now going to Italy. He owns publicly that he do 
correspond, and return him all his movey.. That Richard hath 
been in some straits in the beginning, but relieved by his friends. 
That he goes by another name, but do not disguise himself, uor 
deny himself, to any man that challenges him.” In another 
place Pepys says that at one time Richard had 500/, a-year ta 


spend in his exile. 
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ended his days as a farmer. 
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to find themselves together. The other told him, “ that 
all strangers who came to that town used to wait upon 
the Prince of Conti, the governor of the province, who 
expected it, and always treated strangers, and particu- 
larly the English, with much civility; that he need not 
be known, but that he himself would first go to the 
prince and inform him that another English gentleman 
was passing through that town towards Italy, who would 
be glad to have the honour to kiss his hands.”? The 
prince received him with great civility and grace, accord- 
ing to his natural custom, and after few words, begun to 
discourse of the affairs of England, and asked many 
questions concerning the king, and whether all men were 
quiet and submitted obediently to him; which the other 
answered briefly, according to the truth. “ Well,” said 
the prince, “ Oliver, though he was a traitor and a vil- 
lain, was a brave fellow, had great parts, great courage, 
and was worthy to command; but that Richard, that 
coxcomb, coquin, poltroon, was surely the basest fellow 
alive. What is become of that fool ? how was it possible 
he could be such a sot?” He answered, “ that he was 
betrayed, and by those who had.been most obliged by his 
father ;”? so being weary of his visit, quickly took his leave, 
aud the next morning left the town, out of fear that the 
prince might know that he was the very fool and cox- 
comb he had mentioned so kindly. And within two days 
after the prince did come to know who it was whom he 
had treated so well, and whom before by his behaviour he 
had believed to be a man not very glad of the king’s 
restoration.* 

The exile proceeded to Geneva, in which beautiful 
neighbourhood he remained a considerable time. Accord- 
ing to local tradition he was good-natured and cheerful, 
aud much respected by the chiefs of that small demo- 
cratic republic. General Ludlow, and several other distin- 
guished Commonwealth men, were living at Vevay, at the 
other end of the lake of Geneva, and were brooding over 
impracticable schemes for expelling the house of Stuart, 
and re-establishing a republic in England ; but it does 
not appear that any intercourse took place between them 
and Richard Cromwell. Richard was probably at 
Geneva when Mr. Lisle, one of the judges that sat upon 
the trial of Charles I., was assassinated in the neighbour- 
ing town of Lausanne by two ruffians hired by some 
revengeful royalists; according to strong presumptive 
evidence, by some members of the royal family itself. 
The rumour of hostilities between Charles II. and Louis 
XIV. proved groundless, and Richard returned to France, 
where he remained, with the exception of a few months 
spent in another journey and sojourn in Switzerland, till 
the year 1679 or 1680, when he returned to his native 
country. His wife Dorothy had not accompanied him in 
his exile, and she died before his return. She had, however, 
brought up their children on the proceeds of her mar- 
riage-portion, the manor of Hursley, which Oliver had 
been so anxious about, and had otherwise retrieved the 
embarrassed affairs of her husband. Richard, unmo- 
lested and unnoticed by Charles IT. and his government, 
fixed his residence in the pleasant village of Cheshunt in 
Hertfordshire. His younger brother Henry had died 
during his absence, and lay buried by the side of their 
mother in Wicken church, a few miles farther down the 
road.” Henry, who had been lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
Unlike Richard, he was a 
good soldier, and the idol of a large part of the army of 
the Commonwealth ; he was the best governor that Ire- 
land had ever known, and his popularity was so great in 
that kingdom that it was much feared he would hold out 
against the parliament; but he retired from his post 
without offering the least opposition, having written to his 
brother Richard—* I will rather submit to any sufferings 
with a good name, than be the greatest man upon earth 


© ¢ Hist, of the Rebellion.’ 
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without it.’* But Henry Cromwell was both great and 
good. Speaker Onslow, whose opinions about public 
men are always entitled to respect, said “ that he was 
truly a great man, and might pass for a great man even 
in those great days.”” When he removed out of Dublin 
Castle, he was quite as poor as was his brother Richard 
on quitting the royal palace of Whitehall. Indeed, such 
had been his disregard to his private interest, that he had 
not at the moment money enough to defray the expenses 
of his voyage to England. We should be much mistaken 
in considering this disinterestedness the common virtue of 
the times in which the Cromwells lived. It was, indeed, 
the virtue of the few great fathers of the Commonwealth, 
but it scarcely extended beyond those extraordinary men, 
to whose very errors in politics reverence is due from all 
liberty-loving Englishmen. The subalterns in the govern- 
ment, the commissioners, the agents, the regular office- 
men, were neither more nor less honest and disinterested 
than their predecessors ; and while the great men, the 
Vanes, the Pyms, added nothing to their private fortunes, 
many of the little men grew enormously rich, and laid the 
broad foundations of flourishing families. Their venality 
was lost sight of in the universal corruption and pro- 
fligacy of placemen that followed the Restoration. Then 
the poverty of such men as Richard and Henry Crom- 
well must fave looked like a wonderful folly! For some 
years Henry resided with his father and brother-in-law, 
Sir Francis and Sir John Russell, but afterwards he 
removed to his estate at Spinney Abbey, near Soham 
in Cambridgeshire, where he died, in the forty-seventh 
year of his age, about six years before his brother 
Richard’s return to England. This estate at Spinney 
Abbey was not worth more than 500/. a year; the house 
upon it was something between a manor-house and a 
farm-house, and Henry farmed the land himself. There 
is a tradition that he once received a visit from Charles 
II. as that merry but worthless sovereign was returning 
from his sports at Newmarket. The story is thus related 
by Noble, the somewhat incompetent biographer of the 
Cromwells. “ In this employment (farming) he (Henry) 
was discovered by his sovereign King Charles, who, in 
returning from Newmarket in the month of September, 
1671, expressing his wish to call at some house and take 
refreshment, Lord Inchequin, Henry’s brother-in-law, then 
with his majesty, observed that there was a very honest 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, that would think it an 
honour to entertain his majesty, which the king was 
pleased with, and desired him to conduct them to his 
friend’s seat. When they came into the farm-yard (which 
led to the house), his lordship, taking up a muck-fork and 
throwing it over his shoulder, went before Mr. Cromwell, 
who was then in the yard, and wondering at so large a 
company’s coming so unexpectedly upon him, and 
still more at this ceremony of the muck-fork. Nor was 
the king without his surprise. “ What,” says his majesty 
of fun, “ is the reason of this?” “ Why, Sire,” says the 
muck-fork bearer, “ this gentleman, before whom I carry 
this instrument of husbandry, is Mr. Henry Cromwell, 
to whom I had the honour of being mace-bearer when he 
was in Ireland.” Charles laughed; poor Mr. Cromwell 
was confounded ; but the ease of the sovereign dissipated 
all disquietude. The hungry company were treated with 
what the hospitable Henry had, and they departed with 
ood-humour and pleasure on all sides.t This story, 
Noble says, was communicated to him by the Rev. Ed- 


ward Turner, a very curious gentleman, whg resided near 
the place, and was in some way allied to the Cromwells ; 
but there is reason to doubt that, is some particulars, it is 


incorrect.} The main fact, or that Charles IT. did at 


* Leland, ‘ Hist. of Ireland.’ 

+ * Noble, ‘ Memoirs.’ Re WEd 

t According to Kippis, ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ it is doubtful 
whether Lord Inchequin was brother-in law to Henry Cromwell; 
whether his lordship was in England in the year 1671; and 
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one time or other pay such a visit, may probably remain 
undisturbed by any doubt. When Henry was dying of 
that painful and then ill understood disorder the stone, 
the king is said to have sent him certain drops, of which 
that royal dabbler in chemistry thought highly. Henry’s 
widow lived seven or eight years after Richard’s settling 
at Cheshuat. She was a woman of exemplery life and 
elegant manners, and several generations after she was 
remembered in her neighbourhood by the name of “ The 
good lady Cromwell.” 


(To be continued.” 





THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE.—COMMERCE. 
(Coucluded from No, 491.) 


Tue Don, the Dniepr, and the Dniestr, three of the prin- 
cipal rivers of Russia, bend their course to the south, and 
flow into the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. Penetrating 
in different directions into the interior of Russia, and 
varying from five hundred to one thousand miles 
in length, they are the channels by which the pro- 
duce of a vast district is carried down to the coast, and at 
the mouths of these rivers, or in their vicinity, we natu- 
rally look for the great commercial ports of southern 
Russia. Taganrog, in the Sea of Azof, is the natural 
port of the Don, and here Peter the Great at one time 
thought of fixing the seat of hisempire. Odessa,* situated 
in a small bay between the mouths of the Dniepr and 
the Dniestr, is not only the depdt of the natural produc- 
tions of the regions with which these two rivers open a 
communication, but, from the privileges it enjoys, it is 
also the chief port of all the rivers of Russia which flow 
into the two seas which form its southern boundary. Less 
than half a century ago, Odessa was a petty fishing vil- 
lage, inhabited only by Tartars ; but — ukases and 
an advantageous position have favoured the rapid progress 
which it has. made since it attracted the notice of the 
empress Catherine. In 1817 the emperor Alexander 
issued an ukase declaring Odessa a free port, and exempt- 
ing the inhabitants from taxes for thirty years. The town 
and suburbs now contain 60,000 ighabitants, and had its 
privileges as a free port been always respected, it would 
probably. have attracted a still larger population. 

The exports of Odessa consist chiefly of corn and 
grain, tallow, hides, and wool ; with iron and copper from 
the mines of Siberia, brought first to Taganrog by the 
Don. Wheat, however, is the grand article of commerce 
in the Black Sea ; and to the countries which border the 
Mediterranean, from Asia Minor to Gibraltar, Odessa 
stands in the same relation as Dantzic to the northern 
parts of Europe : it is their great storehouse for grain. 

From the Dniestr to the Don, the shores both of the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azof are bordered by unculti- 
vated steppes, of the average breadth of one hundred 
miles, in which cattle and sheep are bred and reared in 
considerable quantities. The wheat exported from the 
Black Sea is produced in the provinces lying beyond this 
pastoral district which surrounds its shores. The supply 
from the banks of the Danube, Wallachia, Bulgaria, and 
Bessarabia, and from Wallachia near the Pruth before 
it falls into the Danube, is brought down the latter river 
to Odessa.in uncovered boats; from the ‘ government’ of 
Podolia it arrives by the Dniestr to Tiraspool, and is 
conveyed thence in carts; and from Kherson and its 
vicinity, and the ‘ governments’ of Kiew and Iekaterinos- 
law, it comes down by the Dniestr. It is only when 
prices are very high that wheat brought from the upper 


whether a person of his rank could have been in the humble situa- 
tion of mace-bearer to the lord-lieutenant. The last objection 
may be removed by substitutimg ‘sword’ for ‘ mace.’ A mistake 
may have arisen (in transmitting the story) in the name of the 
lord. Henry and Richard, through their sisters, were allied with 
other lords besides Inchequin. 

aon A view of Odessa was given in a preceding number (No. 
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country of the Don to Taganrog is sent to Odessa to be 
shipped for foreign consumption. 

Mr. Jacob, in one of his Reports on the Corn Trade, 
says that the supply to Odessa by water is very much less 
than that which is brought in carts from distances vary- 
ing from one hundred to four hundred miles according 
to the prices which prevail at the place of shipment. He 
has given the following interesting account of these ex- 
tensive operations :—“ The small waggons with wheat 
begin to arrive at Odessa in the month of May, but the 
greater portion of them do not reach that place till June 
or July. Some days, in the two latter months, present the 
curious spectacle of five or six hundred, and occasionally 
of even a thousand, of these vehicles entering the city, 
Each of the waggons, drawn by two oxen, carries about 
four quarters ;* so that in the year 1817, when the trade 
was the most extensive, there must have arrived, suppos- 
ing three-fourths of the corn to have been brought by 
land-carriage, about 160,000 of the vehicles, in the six 
months from May to October. In a country where the 
labour of man and of cattle, and the prices of the bare 
necessaries of life, are very cheap, this land-carriage main- 
tains its due proportion of low rate. Two oxen cannot 


travel over such rugged hills and deep sands as are to be ° 


found between the corn-growing districts and Odessa, 
when drawing a ton weight, at a greater rate than ten 
English miles per day. Each hundred miles will thus 
require ten days’ work for two oxen and one man to pro- 
ceed to the port, and about seven days to, discharge the 
loading and to return with the empty carriage. The 
rate of hire’ fof a man and two oxen is, at least in Po- 
dolia, sixpence per day. Where pasture is abundant, 
the oxen may be fed for a mere trifle ; but in the journey 
of near one hundred miles across the steppes, in the 
months when the greater nymber of carriages pass 
over it, the vegetation is wholly burnt up, which, with 
the scarcity of water, must cause some expense in the 
maintenance of the cattle. If, for their food and water, 
an allowance be made of 1s. 6d. for the seventeen days, 
and it be added to the hire of the man and the oxen, it 
will make the cost of conveyance for the four quarters of 
wheat amount to 2s. 6d. per quarter for each hundred 
miles.” : 

The average annual export of wheat from Odessa 
exceeds 500,000 quarters. As the Black Sea receives 
the fresh water of the largest rivers of Europe and Asia, 
its surface is soon frozen, and at Odessa the shipping 
season only lasts from the middle of May to the end of 
October. It is only in years of great scarcity that wheat 
is brought to England direct from Odessa. 

The harbour of Odessa is considered safe and secure. 
Mr. Slade says (‘ Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, 
&c.”) that the town is seen to great advantage from the 
sea. “It has fine buildings along the cliffs, after the 
manner of Brighton.” The town is laid out in the form 
of a square: the houses are well built, but being de- 
tached, the streets have not a handsome and uniform 
appearance; and in consequence of being unpaved, they 
are in so wretched a state after rain, as to be scarcely 
passable for persons on foot. Mr. Elliott, in his ‘Tra- 
vels in the Three Great Empires,’ says that “ persous 
whose income is less than 200/. a year will keep a lan- 
daulet and pair, with a well-dressed coachman.” Fuel 
aud water are scarce and dear. The climate, though va- 
riable, is not unhealthy. 


* It has been recently ascertained that each of the waggons 
conveys eight sacks of wheat, the sack containing a Polish horsec, 
equal to three bushels and one peck, Winchester measure. The 
load of two oxen is thus three quarters and two bushels, instead 
of four quarters, as here calcuiated. The cost of conveyance; 
therefore, will amount to about one-fifth more than appears by 
the extract. 


— 
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